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[Following upon the Conference held during the 
earlier part of the week, a discussion on the Causes of 
Prostitution, arranged by request of the Local Committee, 
was held at the Albert Hall, Portsmouth, on Thursday 
evening. Notices of the meeting were sent to municipal, 
political, social, and philanthropic bodies, and_ to 
magistrates, clergy, doctors, nurses and social workers. 
There was a remarkable response, and a representative 
audience of over a thousand persons, admitted by free 
ticket, listened with the deepest interest to the speeches 
and discussion. The meeting was significant because 
it gave the lie to the old idea, that “ prostitution always 
has existed and always will exist,’ and showed that 
large numbers of people are willing to consider the 
subject seriously from every side with a view to finding 
remedies. | 
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The CHAIRMAN: The subject of “Some Causes of 
Prostitution ’’ is one which is bound to take us very close 
up against one of the. most dreadful features of our 
civilisation. Prostitution is a ghastly sore in the body 
social, and we who have any experience of it—and I 
imagine there are a good many of us who have experience 
of the life that these poor girls live in earning their living | 
in this dreadful way—know very well that their life is 
intensely pathetic, intensely sad, and often utterly 
wretched. That being so, I feel absolutely confident 
that both the speakers and the audience will approach 
this subject with very deep earnestness, and also with a 
certain kind of awe and reverence. 

I do not mean by that that the speakers will not 
speak absolutely freely, absolutely clearly and absolutely 
truthfully to you about what they know, because we want 
that clear speaking ; we want it extremely badly; but 
at the same time we do, I think, want to treat such a 
subject as this with very real earnestness, and very real 
seriousness. 

Then I want to say a word about the speakers. 

Dr. Helen Wilson has been, perhaps, not particularly 
well known to many of us until this week, but we have 
heard her with immense appreciation in the Conference, 
and we have been greatly helped by her level-headed 
and clear utterances. We shall be delighted to hear 
her to-night again. 

sir Victor Horsley we have all heard of, but I suppose 
perhaps not very many of us have heard him speak. 
We shall be very glad indeed, and proud, to have this 
opportunity of hearing him to-night. 

I will not speak to you of the other speakers until - 
their turn comes, but without more ado call upon Dr. 
Helen Wilson to address us. 


Dr. HELEN Witson: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I wish first, as Secretary of the British Branch, 
to make an explanation about our Federation and about 
this meeting. After that, I shall doff my Secretarial 
character, and speak as an individual. 


I believe a good many people are puzzled about the 
object of the Federation, and think we have not really 
attempted this week to get to the root of the question of 
prostitution. Jn a sense that is true. 


The object of the Federation is not directly to 
improve morality, nor even to make laws which will 
promote morality. The primary object, with which it 
was founded, was to remove those laws which enslave 
part of the population. (Hear, hear.) The point may be 
made clearer by an example taken from the case of negro 
slavery. When negro slavery was abolished, that measure 
did not of itself improve the economic or the moral 
condition of the negroes; but it recognised them as free 
men before the law, and thereby made it possible for 
them to work out their own moral and economic 
improvement. 

Similarly the abolition of the C.D. Acts in England 
was of enormous importance, because the nation thereby 
recognised the individual freedom of all women before the 
law. The Federation seeks to secure that freedom in 
those countries where it is not yet recognised ; in our own 
country and others in the same position it endeavours 
to maintain that freedom; to do this it is necessary to 
educate public opinion in the principle of “‘ Liberty with 
Responsibility ” for all men and all women. That is our 
central object. 

When we were arranging our meetings in Portsmouth, 
we found that the Local Committee was. extremely 
desirous of hearing something about the economic relations 
of prostitution. We agreed at their request to try to 
find a speaker on that subject. The Federation recognises 
the necessity of full discussion of every aspect of this 
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terrible question, but it declines to take sides on any aspect 
save that with which it is immediately concerned. What 
it seeks is to abolish the laws which recognise prostitution 
as an wnstitution of the State. The Federation statutes 
prohibit the expression of a corporate opinion on such 
questions as that of the Causes of Prostitution, but they 
encourage the fullest discussion. 


An Inquiry. 


So far I have spoken officially. My next remark is 
only semi-official. When it was agreed that we should 
find a speaker we approached successively a number of 
people who are recognised authorities on questions of 
women’s work and wages. The answer from them all 
was the same: they all declined, saying, ‘“‘ We know 
about women’s wages, but we have no evidence as to 
the connection of wages with prostitution.”’ I was 
obliged reluctantly to undertake it myself, because I 
appear to be the only person who has collected any 
facts on the subject. Some four years ago, for a side 
discussion of our International Federation, I was asked 
to prepare a Paper on the view taken in England on 
this subject. I had the assistance of a very able col- 
league. We found many opinions as to how far the 
low wages of women are a cause of prostitution in 
England—but no proof, no evidence. 

Thereupon we set to work—she did most of the work, 
but I was in touch with it all the time—and tried to collect 
facts for ourselves. It is on those facts that I am going 
to base my remarks to-night. 

To begin with, I must explain that in the inquiry 
to which I have referred, we only attempted to deal 
with one-half of the question—the woman’s half. We did 
not deal with the man’s part. Prostitution is the sum 
of these two halves. It is a commercial transaction. 
That is what constitutes prostitution, as differentiated 
from other immoral or irregular relations. In a trade, 
you have always buyers as well as sellers, demand as well 
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as supply. In our inquiry we have not attempted to 
deal with the buyer—the demand—not because that side 
is not equally important, but because to get statistics 
we had to deal with one bit of the problem at a time. 

We collected the life histories of between 600 and 700 
of these poor women. They were collected from an 
enormous variety of sources. Some were got from rescue 
workers, some from Police Court missionaries, others from 
magistrates, policemen, relieving officers, and officials of 
workhouses. Some were got from the women them- 
selves. 

We got some of the histories from a man friend, 
who went and stood drinks to a lot of these girls at a 
rather fashionable resort in London, and got them to tell 
him their stories. We got them from all sorts of sources, 
and did our best to get them corroborated and sifted. 


Many Complex Causes. 


If anyone asks, ‘‘ Are the low wages of women the 
cause of prostitution,’ I am prepared to answer un- 
hesitatingly, ““ No.” If you ask, “ Are they a cause,” I 
can say “‘ Yes.”’ If another asks, “Is not the frivolity 
and vanity of girls a cause,’’ my answer is “ Yes.’’ “ Are 
the conditions in factories a cause—the conditions of 
work as distinguished from wages?” again I say 
css 

I do not admit that there is any one thing which is 
the cause of prostitution. There is an enormous number 
of causes, among which economic conditions play a 
certain part. 

First of all I should like to direct your attention to 
some of the other factors, in order that we may thereby 
view the economic factor in a juster light. 

The first table shows the ages at which girls go 
wrong. Init we have attempted to differentiate between 
the first lapse from virtue, and the adoption of the life 
of a prostitute; in most cases there is an interval of 
months or years between these two events. 
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TABLE I.—AGE. Became 

Age. First Lapse. Prostitute. 
pep rkohes apne ian ee oH 70 fe 24 

16 and 17 years .. i 139 Be ALOR 1 
18 and 19 years .. Vy Q2 ie Ql 
20. and gr. years ols Re 50 i 55 
Over 21 Pe 8 f. 44 ye 68 
401 ni 341 
Age unknown iM ae 429 Mi 489 
830 830 


It will be observed that of those in whom the age 
could be ascertained, more than half started on the wrong 
path before they reached 18 years, that is, before they 
were fitted for or should expect full social and economic 
independence. 

The next table shows the important part played by 
bad homes or broken homes. It analyses 356 cases in 
which the home conditions in childhood and girlhood 
were known :— 


TABLE II.—HoME CONDITIONS. 


Good Homes p ae a8 i. 88 
Institutional Upbringing .. i i 34 
Bad Homes— 

Bad father .. 4h e. 29 

Bad mother .. iH he 39 

Drnk: oY wi ae 42 

Other conditions aS af 49 

Tt LOG 

Lack of Home— 

No home when under 16 .. 15 

No home, over 16 .. te 33 

Turned out... AS i 5 

Ran away  .. a 2g 22 


356 
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Only a quarter of the whole number had a normal 
and satisfactory home. In corroboration let me give 
you a different series of cases. I looked up the history 
of 165 consecutive cases in an institution for fallen girls. 
Most of them were not actual prostitutes, and the majority 
were under eighteen years of age :— 


Mother dead PO BP Ta KE ERY BS 
Mother bad a br. he ee 40 
Father dead or worthless wet ii Sion 


It does not appear in how many of these cases both 
parents were bad, but it is clear that a very small pro- 
portion can have had a normal home with two good 
parents. 


These figures suggest that if we wish to lessen prosti- 
tution, we should see to it that there is some better 
guardianship of orphan girls, and of those who might be > 
described as “‘ morally orphaned.” 


The third table comprises 669 cases of women who 
became prostitutes and states the chief cause assigned 
by the woman herself or by those who knew her. I want 
you clearly to understand that I do not claim any 
scientific accuracy for these figures. The table only gives 
the causes assigned by persons who are not very analytical 
or scientific. To get at the true causes we should need 
a much closer analysis ; we should probably find in every 
case more than one factor, and should often assign as the 
more important something quite different from that 
given here: The table is, however, interesting and 
suggestive because it enumerates all the principal 
causes, though probably not in their true proportion. 
I have. purposely omitted percentages, lest they 
should give an impression of greater exactitude than is 
justified. 


To 


TABLE IIJ.—CAvSEs ASSIGNED. 


Among 669 women who became prostitutes, 


causes assigned were as follows :— 


Economic Causes— 


Low wages : 4 
Unhappy in hee 

Out of work : 

Husband out of work 

Left widow : 

Child to keep funinaeaee 

For gain, to buy sweets, &c. 
Laziness : 

Immoral conditions at worl piace 


Compulsion— 


¢ 


By husband or “ paramour ”’ 
White slave victim 


Home Conditions— 


Bad or demoralising home 

Lack of home (including those ho 
sought situations in London, those 
who had run away, &c.) .. 4 

Wives, deserted, divorced, or separated 


Seduction, 7.¢e., lost character, home or 
employment a 

Grief or shock ie death. of husband, 
&c. : bs. ss 

Drink . 

Wilful o or Weak spilled 

Vanity, love of pleasure 

Sexual inclination 


22 
IO 


1M mt 


oY. 
17 


child, 


the 


88 


32 


185 


47 


20 
30 
33 
135 
99 


669 
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In this classification we have divided the “‘ causes ”’ 
by hard and fast lines. You must remember that this 
is not true to life. It is very rarely that one cause alone 
is responsible for a woman’s fall. For instance, as one 
of the explanations we give “‘ Drink.’”’ Yes, but you have 
to couple that with other causes ; arich woman who drinks 
is in some little danger, but not as much danger as a poor 
woman who wants drink and has not the money to buy 
it. Therefore, drink and poverty together may produce 
a result that neither would produce alone. Again, there 
is “‘ Out of work,” which has its effect chiefly when com- 
bined with “‘ Lack of home.” A girl who has a good 
home behind her, if she is out of work for a few weeks, 
can get along till better times come; but in the case of 
the girl who has no family behind her, the tough time 
comes almost as soon as she falls out of work; there you 
obviously have two causes acting together. In other 
cases three, four or more conditions may all be at work 
in one case. As to “‘ Vanity, love of pleasure,” are not 
these specially likely to be found where the girl has bad 
parents ? And who is most to blame in such a case ? 


The Feeble-Minded. 


I have not mentioned in this table the question of 
mental deficiency, or feeble-mindedness. That is a very 
important question, and there is a sense in which it 1s con- 
nected with economic conditions. The feeble-minded girl 
of the upper or middle classes does not get on the streets, 
because she can be taken care of (unless indeed the feeble- 
mindedness takes the form of a very unusual degree of 
violence or rebellion). But a feeble-minded girl who is 
expected to earn her own living is not fit, under any 
condition of society, to earn a living wage, except in that 
one way. The remedy for this is not economic: no one 
would propose that the feeble-minded should receive 
the wages of capable workwomen. The remedy is 
to have them looked after and taken care of. (Hear, 
hear.) 
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I think I have said enough to show you what complex 
questions we are dealing with, and how impossible it is 
to isolate one cause from another. Now we are ready to 
look more closely at the effects of low wages. 


Low Wages. 


In the first line of the table you will see that out of 
these 669 girls who had become prostitutes, the number 
who assigned their condition to low wages was only four. 
I believe that fact will surprise some of you. But there 
is much evidence of the same sort. A very similar 
proportion was given in some figures collected in New 
York. 7 

When I was trying to find a speaker for this meeting, 
I went to the Secretary of the Anti-Sweating League, 
and asked him if he knew anybody who had worked on 
the question at all, and he said “‘ No, there is nobody.” 
He added, “‘ I have talked to thousands of these sweated 
workers, and I could count on the fingers of one hand 
the women who told me that they had been driven on 
to the streets from this cause.” 

IT will tell you what the Secretary of the National 
Vigilance Society says. He says it is an insult to the 
working women of this country to say that the fear of 
poverty, or even the severest pressure of poverty, will 
make them sell their virtue, unless the scales are weighted 
by some other condition. 

Miss Clementina Black, who was unable to come to 
this meeting, wrote me a few words, which I should like 
toreadto you. Ithink most of you know what a devoted 
worker she is in the cause of women workers. She says :— 


“Having never taken part in any special investiga- 
tion of the facts in regard to the relation between under- 
payment and prostitution, I do not feel that I know 
those facts. But in the course of many years’ work 
among women wage-earners I have naturally come to an. 
opinion, and it is to the following effect. I do not believe 
that under-payment often leads directly to prostitution. 
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On the contrary, I believe that the immense majority of 
working girls will literally rather starve than sell them- 
selves. But the dulness and monotony of life which 
many girls have to endure, and which is, mainly, a result 
of their poverty, does make them inclined to accept the 
invitations of men to dine with them or go to places of 
amusement, and this first step often leads them, not 
directly into prostitution, but into that first loss of virtue 
from which—especially if a child is born—arises not only 
disgrace but great difficulty in getting honest employ- 
ment. [I am sure that the desire to support her infant 
has led many a young woman, unwillingly, into prosti- 
tution ; and I am firmly convinced that the best external 
safeguards for working girls in large towns are such 
agencies as girls’ clubs where they have an opportunity 
of passing their evenings in cheerful company and among 
pleasant surroundings.” 


We are not here to discuss remedies. When we know 
the causes they will suggest the remedies ; but I should 
like to say two things. The first is this. In so far as 
wages are a factor it is not simply low wages but dis- 
proportionate wages that cause the trouble. What is 
regarded as a living wage for a man is intended to support 
his wife and family, as well as himself. That is as it 
should be. A man needs a home. He wants some 
place to go to in the evenings, some comfort for his 
leisure-time. His life cannot be all work; he requires 
some outlet for other parts of his nature. The living wage 
is calculated on that basis. 

But a girl’s wages are calculated on the basis that 
she only needs food, clothes and shelter ; there is nothing 
left for anything else. It is supposed that she has a . 
home, and that when her day’s work is done she should 
sit by the fireside. But what if she has no fireside ? 


All Work and No Play. 


Many people blame girls for vanity and love of 
pleasure. Well,, you know, it is natural and wholesome 
for a young girl to be a little vain. It is natural and 
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wholesome for young men and young women to love 
pleasure. (Hear, hear.) The young man can afford it. 
He has got more money than he requires for his bodily 
needs. He has as much as would be necessary to support 
a wife and family. Therefore he can afford to pay for the 
cinematograph, or the music hall, for his little jaunts, 
or for buying books. He can indulge his tastes and so 
compensate himself for the lack of a home, and give 
himself some outlet. But the girl has not. (Hear, 
hear.) Ifa girl wants to have just a little bit of pleasure, 
of whatever kind, she has got to get a man to pay for her. 
There may be no harm in it in some circumstances, but 
it is often a pretty dangerous road to begin on, especially 
if the bond at,the beginning is only of a financial character. 
I think we want to consider in reckoning a woman’s 
living wage whether we should not have regard to the 
other part of her nature, and provide for something 
besides her mere bread and butter necessities. (Applause.) 

Secondly—and this is my last point—Miss Black 
speaks of girls’ clubs. I know myself what girls’ clubs 
can do for girls. People advocate early marriages ! 
Where I come from in the North, most of the marriages 
are a good deal too early. I do not suppose anybody 
advocates 18 as the proper age for boys or girls to 
marry as so many do. We find that girls who join a 
club rarely marry at 16 or 18 as their comrades do; 
they have something to do in the evenings and an interest 
in life till they are 22 or 23, and then they make a sensible 
choice of a young man. But they do not always get the 
right young man to marry unless he has been in a boys’ 
club, or a Scout Troop, a good Bible Class, or something - 
which has given him also an interest in life. (Cheers.) 
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sir VicTOR’ HORSLEY), E-R:S.,: F.R:C:S:)) who was 
received with applause, said: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Wilson, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, doctors are supposed to disagree, 
but I fully agree with all that has fallen from Dr. Wilson, 
only that I would group the facts somewhat differently. 
I mean, it is all a question of the interpretation of what 
we understand by economics. 

But let me come to the subject of the evening, 
namely, the Causes of Prostitution. Prostitution is a 
social disease, as our Chairman has said. It is a disease 
which is very difficult to cure, and if we in medicine 
have a disease which is difficult to cure, we always recog- 
nise, as Dr. Wilson has told you, that the disease is not 
due to one factor or cause only, but to several. 


I am going to speak of causes which ‘you might 
perhaps have thought were not causes at all, but they 
are. And let me say that anybody who tries to treat 
a complex and difficult disease by treating only one 
of its causes, is bound to fail, and this great Conference 
which has been meeting here has done splendid work 
by the demonstration of the failure of the abominable 
C.D. Acts which involved this error. 

It is exactly the same in medicine. Ifa quack tries 
to cure cancer, he does not go to the root and extirpate it 
by an operation ; he puts a strongly corrosive substance 
on the surface, and only burns off a bit of the surface. 
We have therefore to study all the social factors which 
lead to prostitution, we have to stop it as well as we can, 
and we can do a very great deal. 

I must here enter a protest against the deliberate 
neglect of this subject by some who call themselves 
philanthropists, but who socially are reactionaries. They 
talk about this subject - being “ disgraceful.’” Why ? 
People similarly talk about its being disgraceful to be 
poor! We in London, at any rate, know that this 
feeling has so brought it about that there is in London 
a law for the poor man which is totally different. from 
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the law for the rich. (Applause.) But let us pass away | 
from that, though this is a subject of vital importance 
to every one of us. 


An Alleged Necessity. 


Let me deal with one or two so-called popular errors 
first. It is supposed by some that sexual intercourse 
is necessary to health. Absolute nonsense! How did 
it arise? It arose in a not unreasonable way after all, 
like most popular errors, namely, that the maturity 
of the individual is only arrived at when the sexual 
organs are fully developed. People therefore connected 
the two things together, maturity and strength, and 
they supposed that exercise of the sexual function must 
be necessary to health. We did not know fully until 
a few years ago how utterly fallacious that was. 

The sexual function is merely an external function 
of the body, and all the organs of the body have a double 
part to play, external and internal. Take the liver, 
for instance ; it is an organ which secretes bile to help 
the digestion. But that is not the main function of the 
liver. People think it is, and they talk seriously about 
biliousness, but the main function of the liver is to 
oxidise and chemically alter substances brought to it 
by the blood from the food, to arrange for their being 
distributed and used all over the body. It is a great 
chemical laboratory for a process going on inside us ; 
and we are totally unconscious of it. We call that now 
the internal function or secretion, and it is true of every 
organ of the body. The reason that the sexual organs 
contribute to our health is because they unconsciously - 
are all the time furnishing the nervous system with — 
something it requires. But that has nothing to do with 
the sexual function. That is the first error I want to get 
rid of. 

Another popular error is that prostitution is one of 
the things you must have ; that it has existed from time 
immemorial; and is due to a so-called natural instinct. 
_ When anybody talks to me as a physiologist about instinct 
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I know they want to prove a bad case, and this is about 
the worst case they could have. They mean that the 
so-called ‘‘ natural instincts’ all have a bad direction, 
that a child’s most natural instinct, for example, is to 
take something which does not belong to it. I could 
show you from physiology, only I have not the time, 
that—if our Chairman will excuse me—contrary to the 
suggestions in the 39 Articles, we are not by nature 
inclined to evil, but we are by nature inclined to good. 
That really is a fact—it would take me a quarter of an 
hour to demonstrate it—but in studying the functions 
of the nervous system you will find that people always 
try to do the right thing, when you examine them 
(psychologically), as, for instance, for changes in the 
power of sensory discrimination. 

After all, this erroneous idea still remains, and was 
actually brought before the Divorce Commission as a 
reason to suggest that sexual immorality must exist. I 
am glad to say the Divorce Commission did not altogether 
accept that, but it is a very universal popular fallacy. 

Now I should like to quote to you in this respect, 
before | come to the first of what I consider to be the chief 
factors in prostitution, something about this doctrine of 
original sin. People usually smile when you talk about 
original sin, but the doctrine of original sin is quite an 
interesting subject. The great theologian of 150 years 
ago, Jonathan Edwards, wrote this on original sin :-— 

“It appears that man’s nature is greatly 
depraved by an apparent proneness to an exceeding 
stupidity and sottishness in those things wherein his 
duty and main interest are chiefly concerned.” 

That is a very excellent quotation for my purpose, because 
I want to say now that prostitution is to a large extent 
due to drink, and to a very much larger extent than Dr. 
Wilson’s tables would seem to show. 


Drink. 


I want to refer to drink as the first factor in prosti- 
tution, because it is causally connected with all the others 
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that have been mentioned. A bad home! What is a 
bad home due to? Well, from my experience as a 
doctor, I should say that in a very large majority of 
cases it is due to drink. (Hear, hear.) But do not let 
us yet take the question of the home. Let us finish the 
drink point first. This Conference is an opportunity for 
the people of this country to make an open public protest 
against the views of a member of the House of Lords on 
this subject, Lord Mersey, who said that he thought 
relatively little of occasional adultery by a man when 
under the influence of drink. That is to say, he thought 
that if a man prostituted himself, it was nothing to 
speak of, if it were occasional. Under what circumstances 
did he suppose this to happen? Listen to his exact 
words. He said :— 


“What I call accidental adultery, into which a 
man falls when he is not sober or something of the 
kind.’ 


That is the way in which this subject was discussed by 
a member of the House of Lords before the Divorce 
Commission, and I want to protest against it here. 
(Cheers.) 
| The words “not sober’ are nevertheless perfectly 
correct : it is drink which is the cause in the vast majority 
of cases within my personal experience. But I am not 
going to leave it there, because I want to make another 
quotation from this same so-called Noble Lord. He 
said this :— 

““ A wise wife in my opinion shuts her eyes to 

her husband’s mistakes.’’ (Cries of “‘ Shame.’’) 


Yes, but it 1s even worse than that, because what was to 
be the fate of the ‘‘ wise’ wife who made a “‘ mistake ” 
herself ?. She was to be banished altogether from the 
body political and social ; she was to be divorced at once. 
And that is Justice between man and woman ! 

Well, let us turn from that man. Let us turn to the 
evidence of another man, the distinguished Judge of the 
Divorce Court—Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane. He said :— 


’ 
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“Immorality is usually caused by drink; not 
necessarily by drinking to excess; I mean not 
getting drunk but getting excited.” 


That is just it! It is the small dose of alcohol which 
just removes the natural control. (Hear, hear.) 

We as medical men know this perfectly well, but the 
only statistics I can offer you on the point are those of 
Sweden, where a direct inquiry was made, and it was 
proved that alcohol was the causal factor in 60 per cent. of 
admitted cases. Andif you consult our criminal statistics, 
published by the Home Office, you will find that the 
police proceeded against certain houses for harbouring 
thieves, prostitutes and bad characters, and of 554 such 
houses in 1909, 348 were drink shops. 

Before I pass away from that, as I am referring to 
the women’s question as well as the men’s, I should like 
to express the wish that no woman ever had anything to 
do with the drink trade. I wish we followed the exampie 
of our Dominions, who will not have a barmaid. (Hear, 
hear.) If we made so-called Englishwomen into real 
English citizens, then you would not have the well-known 
scandals of. the Liverpool and Manchester Watch 
Committees. 

How were those scandals put an end to—this causa- 
tion of prostitution, this association of drink with 
prostitution ? Only by the voice of the outraged citizens ! 
Very well, then, let us follow that example. If drink is 
a cause of prostitution, it is perfectly easy for the com- 
munity to settle that matter at once by putting the 
control of the drink trade into the hands of the people, 
women as well as men, by instituting local option. 
(Hear, hear.) The people would very soon settle that 
themselves, as you may see if you go to Ontario in Canada, 
where 400 townships have now no drink shop at all. 


Poverty and Wages. 
Now let me come to the next cause—poverty, and 
differences of wealth. I think that is the next cause of 
prostitution. The differences between poverty and 
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wealth, luxury and temptation, idleness and laziness, 
have been referred to. Yes, but laziness is only imitation 
in a great number of cases. If a poor struggling girl 
sees somebody leading an idle and, to her, a pleasant life, 
getting money as it were for nothing, is it not a temptation 
to her not to work, and to enter on-a course of life the 
end of which she does not know ? 

The fact is that, by not talking about prostitution, 
we hide from these unfortunate women their fate. What 
becomes of them ? We medical men know, and it is a 
most horrible fate. A few days ago I saw that the Home 
Secretary was asked to give a return of the number of. 
women and young girls who had disappeared, as the 
saying is; and he said he could not do it accurately. 
No, I suppose human life, especially a woman’s life just 
now, is not worth the attention of the Home Office. 
(Hear, hear.) 

As regards the question of work, I will not elaborate 
the point, because Dr. Wilson has dealt with it so well,. 
but I do want to say a word about the monotony of 
work. I always wish people had my work, on account 
of its interest, its living interest ; and I wish they had 
my wages too. They would enjoy life as much as I do, 
even though one has frequently to work fourteen hours 
a day. 

But this wages question is fundamental. I maintain 
it is absolutely fundamental. If you take the condition 
of the home, it is not only the wage that the individual 
girl at 16 or 17 is earning ; it is a question of how much 
money comes into the home. That is the question 
you have to consider, and if there is only a small amount 
of money coming into the home, the home is propor- 
tionately less comfortable. Therefore, the wages question 
is at the bottom of it. (Hear, hear.) 

I quite agree with Dr. Wilson that in this country we 
have not got the full facts, but I was in Norway in 
January, and in Christiania I obtained an introduction 
to the Minister responsible for the national statistics, 
Dr. Ryggs He has published a Paper on this very 
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subject, and you will find there that prostitution amongst 
women depends directly upon the wages. As the wage 
is low, so the prostitution rate is very high. Therefore, 
you have it proved statistically. 

Then as to this question about morality in the 
Army here, it comes to exactly the same position, because 
the remarkable fall in venereal disease which interests us 
medical men so enormously, the fall which began in 1904,* 
directly coincides with the increased pay given to the 
soldier, so that he could marry earlier. (Hear, hear.) 
But that is not the end of the question. I cannot go 
into it now at this time of night, but let me remind you 
that the responsibility for the immorality, such as it is, 
in the Army is really on the community; and if the 
community choose to make men celibate, to aggregate 
them in masses celibate, then it must pay for such 
conditions, and must allow their marrying outside the 
Army. (Hear, hear.) 

The question of the minimum wage is now con- 
ceded in several forms of sweated work. Why has it 
not been conceded universally ? What we have to do, 
on this wages question, is to push on this reform. 


The Land Question. 


Now let me take a cause, which you may think 
is not a cause—I mean the land question. (Hear, hear.) 
I am very glad to hear someone say ‘“ Hear, hear ” ; 
that shows that we have a progressive audience here 
to-night. I find enthusiasm is not roused on the land 
question, as a rule, until one has been at it for at least 





* This fall marked in fact the arrest of the recrudescence of venereal 
disease which had arisen in consequence of the Boer War and as has 
always occurred in war time. It continued as part of the steady fall 
which had commenced fifteen years earlier.—V. H. 


[The admission rate for venereal diseases per 1,000 men which 
in 1885 was 271, fell steadily year by year till 1889 when it was 93. 
For the next three years it rose (co-incidentally with the return of 
troops from the Boer War) and in 1903 it reached 125. Since then 
it has again been steadily falling and in 1912 was only 56. See Dr. 
Skinner’s paper on “‘ Combating Syphilis in the British Army” in 
the complete Report of the Conference.—EDITOR. ] 
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half an hour, and yet the land question is at the bottom 
of all social evils, above all this one. You say ‘‘ Why ?”’ 
My answer is, the condition of the home. You cannot 
have a decent home in a slum. Very well! Who is 
responsible for that ? You will ultimately come back 
to yourselves; it is because you have not taken an 
interest in the land question. (Hear, hear.) 

At the present moment it is recognised that the dis- 
comforts of home drive girls on to the streets for amuse- 
ment, and sometimes to prostitution. I have heard philan- 
thropic people say over and over again, ‘‘ Oh, that is 
the fault of the girl’s mother.” The girl’s mother ! 
Consider the life of a mother in a slum home. (Hear, 
hear.) That mother is supposed to do everything. 
According to our latest medical authority, in addition to 
keeping the home clean, it apparently is her duty to 
thrash the girls into a state of morality. (Laughter). 
It is no joke! I am going to quote a speech made by 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, a distinguished physician, only two 
days ago, and reported as far as I can make out only 
in one paper—a drink trade paper, the “‘ Morning Adver- 
tiser.’’ He is reported there in these terms: Immorality 
was “due to the way boys and girls were taught in the 
board schools.’’ (Laughter.) I often hear this said, 
and I am sure those interested in education must often 
hear it; at least, they will recognise the context. He 
went on: ‘“‘ When the cane was abolished, they took 
away Solomon’s rod, and the result was that we were 
suffering from and surrounded by a race of unwhipped 
children.” Yes, that is indeed early Victorianism run 
mad. 3 

No, we are responsible for the fact that there are 
five million people living inslumsnow. Weare responsible 
for the spirit which enabled Lord Lansdowne to say in 
the House of Lords that back-to-back houses—which 
have been condemned hundreds of times by the medical 
profession—had this immense advantage, that you could 
get more houses on to the same piece of ground. 
(Laughter.) I know these things have almost a ludicrous 
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side, but they also have a murderous side. These houses 
are, overcrowded, and overcrowding leads naturally to 
immorality. 

Look at the researches which are now, thank Heaven, 
being made all over the country to stamp out tubercu- 
losis. In Paddington it was found that in the ordinary 
course, of 632 patients who came to the dispensary, no 
less than 453 slept in a bed with another member of the 
family. That is bringing us back to the condition of the 
workhouse in the glorious days of Protection in 1800— 
a hundred years ago—when the poor people were put four 
in a bed in the workhouses. 

Can you expect anything but immorality, if you go 
on with your present land system? You cannot avoid 
it. Therefore, some of you may say, it is unavoidable. 
It is nothing of the kind. There are projects now before 
the public for dealing with it. Let me have one word 
on that subject. One party suggests that the poor 
ratepayer is to pay for rehousing the population in 
any given town. That under our present abominable 
system of rating would mean that the ratepayer would 
be sent to the workhouse, instead of the poor people 
he was supposed to relieve. If you do not adopt a 
rational system of taxation of land values, you will never 
reach the solution of this problem—the housing problem. 


Social Position of Women. 


Very well! Now let us turn to another cause, and 
one which I feel is of the greatest importance, although 
perhaps to some it may not appear of such material 
influence as those I have been speaking about. The 
cause I now refer to is the social position of women. 
(Hear, hear.) I have already referred to the disgraceful | 
ideas of people on dual morality and that there should 
be one moral code for men and another for women. But 
who is responsible for the maintenance of this code—this 
dual morality ? Those who consider that a woman is 
inferior to a man! (Cheers.) If you start from this 
position, then I say that breeds contempt, and that 
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contempt breeds immorality. These are the people who 
say, “Oh, a man may sow his wild oats”’; they say 
that of a man, and it is the woman that reaps them. 
They only say it because they consider that the women 
of our country are inferior to the men. I therefore hold 
anti-suffragism as responsible in a very large measure 
for a continuance of this idea of degradation and of the 
social evil, its direct result. (Cheers.) 

And on this point, speaking just now of Norway, 
I wish we could have Bjornsson’s plays acted in this 
country in every town. It would bring a perception of 
this subject into the minds of people in a way which they 
do not dream of. There you have this question handled 
with all the so-called necessary delicacy, and at the same 
time with irresistible force—irresistible because it 
demonstrates the truth. 


Education. 


If you can get rid of this degraded idea of woman- 
hood, you will make a great step forward ; but how are 
you to getridofit ? People say by education. Education, 
yes ; and I should like now to add a word on the education 
of the child in sexual matters, because though I gave 
evidence on this subject a little time ago before the 
Venereal Diseases Commission, one cannot get reported 
correctly until the evidence is published, and mistaken 
ideas already prevail on the subject. 

There are some of us who have been working for 
many years to get every child, boy and girl, taught in 
the schools the elements of health and temperance— 
taught .to know something about their bodies. Such 
teaching need not be directly sexual. You begin with 
nature study, through which it is perfectly possible to 
teach a child the basis of the sexual function without in 
the least exciting in that child’s mind prurient curiosity, 
and you thus destroy that curiosity. I wish all those here 
knew the writings of Mrs. Nott Bower, who has the gift 
of putting all this on a basis which I cannot pretend to 
imitate. I can only speak of it from a scientific point of 
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view, but scientifically it can be done. I see evidence 
has actually been given to the Venereal Diseases Commis- 
sion, saying that this cannot be done, but it is done by 
teachers now. 

May I take this a step further ? If a child goes on 
from the elementary schools to the secondary schools, 
and later leaves the secondary school at the age of puberty, 
then the teacher can speak to him or her directly, so 
that when he or she goes to the University they are 
fitted to guard themselves against the dangers which 
exist so largely in our Universities. Unfortunately, the 
teachers at our Universities also have not admitted their 
responsibility in this matter—(hear, hear)—neither on 
the drink question nor on the sex question. We must 
educate them, our teachers. 


Co-operation of Men and Women. 


Well, to conclude, what we want in this matter, and 
what we have to fight for, is the national co-operation of 
men and women equally. (Hear, hear.) We must carry 
out a resolution which has been on the programme of ‘one 
Party in our body politic for years, namely, the Labour 
Party. They have asked, again and again and again, 
that the men and women of this country should be given 
the power to co-operate in this national movement ; 
that they all should be given the vote—(hear, hear)—by 
which alone work can be done. It is preposterous to say 
that work of this sort can be done without political and 
legislative action. It cannot be done without political 
and legislative action. Seé to it, therefore, that you 
carry out the object and work of this Conference, and if 
this great meeting to-night works for the national co- 
operation of the two sexes, then we shall defeat the causes 
of prostitution. (Cheers.) 
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Mr. Councillor J. M. Mactaviso: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am more than pleased that this 
opportunity has been given to discuss the economic 
aspect of this question, although I somewhat regret that 
it has not been given a more important place on .the 
Agenda. During the Conference, many aspects of the 
matter have been discussed, all of them important, 
but none in my opinion so important as the economic 
aspect, because all other phases are simply a reflex 
of the economic. Therefore, in discussing these, you 
have been discussing effects, and not first causes. 

Prostitution is an economic act. It is a purchase 
and a sale—a business transaction. As such, therefore, 
it is economic, and the disease that springs from it is also 
economic. So long as men are men, and women are 
women, there will be times when the seventh or eighth 
Commandment—for the moment I remember not which—— 
will not be sufficient to stem the tide of human passion. 
No set of economic circumstances will entirely prevent 
those human outbursts.. We may describe them as 
immoral or sinful, but they are not prostitution. Prostitu- 
tion is the selling of the use of the human body for material 
gain. It is therefore, I repeat, an economic act, and 
all economic acts are due to economic pressure, circum- 
stances or desires. 

No woman, if she be not mentally deficient, enters the 
profession because she likes it. (Hear, hear.) She 
enters it because it is the best available at the moment. 
In the words of “‘ Mrs. Warren,” “if a woman wants 
to keep herself respectable, she must be prepared to be 
good to some man who can afford to be good to her.” 
- That is not right. It is wrong. But, right or wrong, we 
have contrived to organise society in such a way that 
women have got to attach themselves to some bread- 
winner, licitly or illicitly, or place themselves at a serious 


disadvantage. 
Economic Conditions. 


Women are much more chaste than men, and it is 
good for the race that itisso. But at the same time they 
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have a perfectly legitimate desire for wholesome food, 
nice clothes, decent surroundings, and a good time. 
When those desires can be satisfied in a legitimate way, 
then there is no temptation, but when they cannot, 
when women are compelled to exist on 5s., 6s., 7s., or 
8s. per week, on less than it would take to keep them 
in the workhouse, on far less than it would take to keep 
them as slaves, when they are compelled to live in homes 
not fit for pigs, where opportunities for decency and 
privacy are entirely absent--under those conditions 
the temptation to sell one’s honour and have a good 
time becomes very real indeed. (Applause.) 

You have hundreds of thousands of Englishwomen 
to-day who are being daily haunted by that temptation, 
continuously weighing it up, continuously thrusting it 
from them. But there is always a percentage who 
succumb, and that percentage represents the field from 
which you recruit your white slaves. 

At the same time, freely intermixing with these, 
you get a great army of underpaid men, men whose wages 
are not sufficient to enable them to build up homes or 
get married. (Applause.) In this respect our Govern- 
ment Departments are amongst the greatest sinners. 
In the Army not more than from 4 to 4$ per cent. of the 
rank and file are allowed to marry on the strength ; 
and what marrying off the strength means I leave those 
to tell you who have been through the bitter experience. 
In the sister service, you have minimum rates of ts. 8d. 
and 2s. 1d. per day. When you have on the one hand 
a great army of underpaid women, and on the other hand 
a great army of underpaid men, the one becomes a source 
_of continuous temptation to the other. (Hear, hear.) 


Housing. 


Very recently a Departmental Committee sub- 
mitted a report as to the Housing Conditions in Dublin. 
This is what they tellus. The total working-class popula- 
tion of Dublin is 194,250. Out of those, 118,000 live in 
tenements. These tenements were originally private 
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houses. They have become old and dilapidated.. They 
have fallen into the hands of the property knackers, 
who have made no attempt to repair them or adapt them 
to the new needs. They have let them to the working 
people of Dublin. Each tenement has a common door 
and narrow staircase, one tap, and one water-closet. 

To enable you to understand what that means, let me 
explain that these are 7 and 8-roomed tenements, and 
for the most part are occupied by families who can 
only tenant one room. In one which the Committee 
visited they found as many as 89 human beings. In 
another there were 74; in another, 73. Those tenements 
have one closet for both sexes, and accessible to the 
street. That means that, so far as the women and girls 
are concerned, there is absoiutely no lavatory accommo- 
dation. The backs and roofs are decayed, the floors 
and woodwork are rotten. Altogether there are 2,288 
of those tenements which are on the verge of being unfit 
for human use, and yet there are 10,696 families, con- 
sisting of 37,552 Christians, who have to live in them ! 

Again, there are 1,518 described as absolutely unfit, 
and yet there are 6,831 families, consisting of 22,701 
persons, living in them. 

Altogether, there are living in those tenements 
25,822 families, of which 20,108 families averaging six 
heads per family, live in one-roomed homes, where there 
is no lavatory accommodation, and the buildings are old 
and rotten. | 

Why is it that the working people of Dublin are 
compelled to live under such conditions ? Partly because 
the owners of property control the health authority, but 


more especially because of low wages. In 5,604 of those _ 


families the wage is 15s. per week ; in 9,000 the wage is 
from 15s. to 20s. per week: Is it not obvious, I would 
ask Dr. Wilson, that when you compel women and girls 
to live under conditions in which the food and the clothes 
must be of the meagrest and coarsest character, and 
where there is no opportunity for privacy and decency, 
you are straining their moral stamina to breaking point ? 
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Putting it bluntly, if those women and girls are 
compelled to live under conditions a little lower than the 
animals, knowing that there is no escape, why should 
they practise moral restraint ? Why should they not be 
content to live the life of the beast, cultivate the habits 
of the beast, and kill the pain by destroying the conscious- 
ness or sense of shame ? 

I have given these facts from Dublin simply because 
the Report is the most recent available. But you will 
get the same housing conditions and the same wage 
conditions in every large industrial town in the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Jane Addams, of Chicago, gives a great deal 
of interesting information on this question, and she says 
that prostitutes are almost’ entirely recruited from the 
working classes. Why? Let me ask Dr. Wilson. Why 
is it they are not recruited from the families of the 
millionaires and the Dukes? (Hear, hear.) If economic 
pressure has nothing to do with the cause, why is it ? 


Dr. Witson: I did not say that. 


Mr. MactavisH: I beg your pardon! I have gone 
too far. I meant to say, if economic pressure is not 
the dominating factor in the case. Jane Addams gives 
us the replies which some of these girls gave to her, as to 
why they took to the profession. Let me repeat some 
of them to you. “I was too tired to care.’’ ‘“‘ I was too 
tired to know what I was doing.” ‘I was dog tired, 


and went with him.” “‘I could not make both ends 
meet.’’ ‘“‘I was accustomed to have nice things about 
me.” “‘I was out of work and had not saved money.” 


“T fell sick and got behind.’ Those are some of the 
reasons—every one of them economic, due to economic 
pressure. 

Weariness. 


These girls did not deliberately take to the profession. 
They yielded to the temptation in a moment of dis- 
couragement and utter weariness. (Hear, hear.) Low 
wages, bad conditions, lack of brightness in their lives 
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—those things well up a great flood of self-pity which 
overwhelms the walls that previously held them, and 
they sacrifice their sense of decency and clean living 
which it took generations to build up. 

It is entirely economic! Establish a national 
minimum of wages, hours of work, housing conditions 
and education ; in brief, a minimum of all those things ~ 
which are essential to decent human existence and the 
development of human character—(hear, hear)—and 
then you will begin to grapple with the problem. 

One word more, and I am done. Men may discuss 
this problem, and in doing so help to create a more 
intelligent interest in it, but they will not solve it. It 1s 
women who are going to solve it. But men can help 
them by helping to secure for them an economic 
independence—independence, free from men. (Cheers.) 
When they have won that, they will gradually develop 
a moral standard which men, willy-nilly, will have to live 
up. to. (Cheers.) Meantime, my friends, they are 
economically dependent on us, and so they have to live 
down to our morality, which only too often is but little 
removed from the beasts. (Applause.) 
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Miss A. NeErLANS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I wished to say a few words on the economic 
problem, because I have had in the course of my own 
experience, and in investigation, some opportunities of 
studying it. 

I am glad to find I have not to disagree very much 
with Mr. Mactavish. I had expected that perhaps he 
would take rather a narrow line, that prostitution was 
a matter of wages only, and I was delighted to find that 
he took a far broader view, dealing with the effects of 
long hours, monotony of work, bad housing, bad education, 
and the demand from the men’s side. 

The only reason therefore, that I wish to intervene 
in the discussion at all is that, neither from Labour nor 
Suffrage platforms have I ever heard what I consider 
sufficient stress laid on the responsibility of the individual 
man and woman. “ Liberty with Responsibility ”’ is the 
key-note of this Federation, and it is that aspect of the 
question one wants to stress. 

I do not altogether agree with Mr. Mactavish that 
the remedy for prostitution is more in the hands of 
women than men. We women always seem to get the 
dirty work of the world to do, and I sometimes wish men 
would look after their own share themselves, and not 
ask us to save their souls. (Laughter.) We have enough 
to do to save our own! Every investigator of this 
problem, every real and serious investigator, has to 
admit that a large amount of the demand for prostitutes 
comes, not from men who are too poor to marry, but 
from married men. Havelock Ellis even says that the 
majority of the men who frequent prostitutes are married 
men, so that in so far as this is true it is not a question 
of economic pressure but of lack of moral backbone. 
Then, speaking as’a woman worker, I do not think that 
the working classes, either men or women, can wholly 
acquit themselves of blame in this matter, and I am 
always sorry when I hear the blame laid entirely on the 
capitalist system. The capitalist system has already so 
much evil for which it must bear responsibility that we 
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need not add to it those things for which we are our- 
selves to blame. Most certainly there should be a 
reasonable minimum wage for all men and women 
workers, there should be abolition of the perfectly dis- 
graceful housing conditions which we know to prevail, 
and a better chance of a decent life for our boys and girls, 
but when we have put everything we can on the capitalist 
we men and women still have to answer for our own 
actions. (Hear, hear.) 


Individual Responsibility. 


If we read the result of investigations in New York, 
Chicago and Minneapolis, we find that scores of brothels 
in those cities are frequented by working men who pay 
fifty cents. That shows the class of trade done there. 
I think when we have said all we can to defend the 
perhaps pardonable weakness, under our bad economic 
conditions, of men and women, we must still remember 
that unless we hold up the standard of the responsibility 
of the individual we tend to weaken his powers of resist- 
ance to temptation by condoning his irresponsibility. 

I do not want to talk about men because men have 
their own point of view, and as a woman J am not qualified 
to speak for them, but with regard to women. When I 
know that many women think nothing of a man fre- 
quenting prostitutes “on account of his health’ and 
yet would scorn that man if he attempted such a thing 
with a woman of his own class—when I know that, 
I say we’ women have not realised our personal responsi- 
bility to the community in the matter of immorality. 
The whole education of women helps to give us a wrong . 
point of view ; we look to men to keep us and pay for 
all our pleasures. This makes us parasitical and I think 
the very best direction in which, as far as women are 
concerned, we can help to reduce immorality is to deter- 
mine that the pleasures we want we will earn for ourselves. 
If we cannot earn enough for our pleasures we must 
forego them. A writer in the “Clarion” some time 
ago defended girls who resort to prostitution on the 
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ground that a girl wants week-ends at Brighton and pretty 
clothes. Well, so do I perhaps, and you also, but if we 
cannot afford such things it would be better for us to 
cultivate a truer sense of values, and realise it is better 
to forego the week-ends than to know we had accepted 
them at the price of our own self-respect and had helped 
to lower the whole standard of decent independent 
womanhood by doing so. 

Then with regard to men and their economic difficul- 
ties. Let me appeal to you in this way—do not excuse 
yourself on the ground of economic conditions unless 
your moral failure really is due to economic conditions, 
unless you can quite honestly look into your heart and, 
realising your share in the problem of prostitution, can 
nevertheless say it was impossible for you to have done 
otherwise—that it was entirely due to outside conditions 
and not at all to your own weak will. 

To accept full responsibility for all we do and to 
give up legitimate pleasure because we cannot afford it is 
a hard doctrine for all of us; I can speak feelingly, as I 
have worked and earned my living for a good many years, 
and at one time had to live in London on ten shillings a 
week with which to get everything, so when I say we 
must forego pleasures we cannot afford it is not because 
I do not know what foregoing pleasure means. Still, if we 
honestly want to reduce immorality, every man and 
woman must take their stand ultimately on the personal 
responsibility of the individual to the rest of the com- 
munity. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. W. Lyon BLEASE: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I want to say a very few words upon a point 
which Miss Neilans has emphasised, and perhaps more 
forcibly and eloquently than I can myself, but I can 
speak from the young men’s point of view; on the 
question of the personal responsibility of the man who 
expresses part of the demand for the supply of prostitu- 
tion. I want to say a few words also upon the double 
standard of morality, to which we have had reference. 

There are some cases of men indulging in vice which 
seem to me, I will not say excusable—I should lay down 
no general rules about wrong acts being excusable ; 
it is only in particular cases they could be excusable— 
but cases which call perhaps rather for sympathy than 
violent condemnation, because of the economic pressure, 
quite apart from housing conditions, which rests upon a 
man. 

You get very frequently men who are paid a wage 
which does not enable them to marry, and you very often 
get those men earning their living under conditions of 
great loneliness and solitude in towns where they have no 
friends, away from their own homes, and where they have 
no real ground on which to set their feet ; and you do 
get those people, in moments of desperation and loneliness 
and want of pleasure, just the same as the women, 
indulging in vice. 

I should like to say something in mitigation of the 
censure which some women are inclined to pass on the 
men who provide some of the demand for prostitution. 
There are unfortunate men, as well as unfortunate women, 
and while my opinions on the general question are not 
in the least wanting in warmth and strength of con-— 
demnation, there are these melancholy cases of lonely 
and homeless young men, which seem to me to call for 
sympathy. 

The Double Standard. 

I want to deal particularly with the question of the 
double standard of morality, and here again I think some 
women do not fully acknowledge that probably the 
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standard of personal chastity among young men is 
steadily rising. In the ten years or so that I have been an 
independent person in a large town, I can certainly 
say that the general standard of conduct among young 
professional and commercial men has improved; but 
there is still prevailing among quite a large section that 
abominable and brutal idea that a man can do very much 
as he pleases, while a woman can do nothing except 
what a man will allow her to do. 

When we consider the causes of prostitution, it seems 
to me that the atmosphere in which young men are 
brought up—I do not mean the home atmosphere, 
but the atmosphere of the Universities and the pro- 
fessions, and the commercial organisation with which 
they are associated—the atmosphere in which they are 
brought up and live their lives, is one of the most potent 
causes; and part of the atmosphere is this vicious 
double standard of morality. It is the personal responsi- 
bility of every man, not only for his own treatment of 
women, but for the treatment of the men who treat 
women in accordance with the double standard, that 
I should like to stress. 

There are plenty of men who mix fairly freely with 
men whom they know to be selfish, and accustomed in 
their relations with women to use women for their 
pleasure, with less care for their welfare than they would 
bestow on their horse or dog. Those men sometimes 
refuse to introduce their vicious companions into their 
own homes ; they will not introduce them to their wives 
or sisters. I do not think that is sufficient expression of 
disapproval. That sort of man does not want your wife 
or your sister; he wants the unhappy woman he can 
purchase in the street ; and greater insistence on decency 
of conduct and honourable treatment of women in his 
personal companions is a service which every man can 
render, but which a great many men who can render it 
do not render at the present time. 

I should like to urge upon everybody who comes in 
contact with young men that they should insist on that 
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requirement of decency and honourable conduct in their 
companions, and not merely decent and honourable 
conduct in the young men themselves. That is really 
the only point I intended to make, because I do not profess 
to come here with any intention of making an important 
speech. All the speeches which have been already made 
are so much in harmony with my ideas that I have little 
to add. | 


Women’s Suffrage. 


May I say this? Sir Victor Horsley referred to the 
question of woman suffrage. Mr. Lewis Harcourt once 
made a speech, in which he said that, once you enfran- 
chised women, it would no longer be possible for you to 
exclude them from certain privileges and appointments, 
which he mentioned, by a mere acknowledgment of their 
sex, and you would have to go on to prove their incapa- 
city; and he obviously treated disfranchisement of 
women as a convenient way of excluding them from 
professions and appointments for which he thought them 
unfit. It was sufficient that they should belong to the 
inferior political class. 

Do you not see how that comparatively decent 
selfishness in him, aiming at the exclusion of women 
from professions in which he is interested perhaps, is 
translated in the mind of a man of inferior and perhaps 
unco-ordinated character, whose impulses are still running 
riot within him? Do you not see how that is translated 
_ Into the abuse of women? There is always some fact 
which, at the last moment, induces a man to refuse to 
give way to temptation, and if he is accustomed to regard 
a woman as equal to himself I believe that will be one of - 
the most potent instruments to prevent him from 
indulging his own desires. (Hear, hear.) 
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The CHAIRMAN intimated that there was only time 
for one more speech. Miss Wakefield* waived her 
turn, and Mr. JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS was called on. 


He said that the statistics given by Dr. Wilson 
substantially agreed with those obtained by two careful 
investigations in New York. 


During the time that he acted as_ Prosecuting 
Attorney for New York County, he gave special attention 
to this question and ended with a higher respect for woman- 
hood than when he began. In the great majority of the 
cases he investigated he found that the woman had 
been led into prostitution by some man who took 
advantage of one of the better elements in her character. 
He appealed to the men present to raise the standard of 
thought and conduct among men. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am very sorry that, owing to the 
time, it will not be possible to call on anybody else, except 
Dr. Wilson, who wishes to say a word in reply to what has 
been said. Sir Victor Horsley does not want to reply. 


Dr. HELEN WItson : I shall not keep you more than 
half a minute. I know that the things of which I spoke 
are conditions; but they are not causes. Whatever 
may be the causes of prostitution, there is only one cause 
that will ultimately produce a better state of things and 
reduce prostitution. That one cause is character— 
charaeter in men and women of every class, every station 
and every social or financial position. (Hear, hear.) 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no vote of thanks to be 
moved, but I am sure from the splendid attention 
you have paid to the speakers that every one of you has 
enjoyed this meeting tremendously. Every one of the 





* See pp. 38 and 39. 
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speakers has given us something to remember, and some- 
thing to help us, and we shall go forth, I am certain, from 
this meeting encouraged to do more than we have done 
in the past, and I, in your name, thank all the speakers 
very heartily indeed. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


(The meeting then terminated.) 


ADDENDUM. 


Unmarried Mothers. 


Miss F. J. WAKEFIELD would have spoken as follows had time - 
permitted :— 


Many reasons have been assigned this evening as contributory 
causes for prostitution, but an important one has been overlooked. 
I refer to the girl-mother. An experienced rescue-worker gave it as 
her opinion that if every girl received material and moral help at the 
time of her first trouble, it would eliminate a very large proportion of 
the girls on the streets. My own experience as an investigator is 
confirming me in this view. 

It needs but little imagination to picture the plight of a young 
girl abandoned by the man to whom she has given herself and whom, 
in many instances, she has really loved and has trusted to marry her. 
Terrified and ashamed, she conceals her condition (unless she has already 
left home in expectation of marriage), and when concealment is no 
longer possible, runs away from home to hide her shame and to 
escape the severity she dreads, or (and this is no rare occurrence) 
is turned out of her home, with or without a small sum of money. 
Heart-broken, ashamed, frightened at the unaccustomed loneliness 
and the unknown future, suffering from the physical disability of her 
condition, is it any wonder that the girl’s mind is not in a state to 
reason or act calmly, even if the pressing need for daily food and 
shelter were not upon her? In her search for work, in the lodging- 
house or work-house, she soon meets others who have been through a 
similar experience, or whose interest it is to baulk her in her attempts 
to make a decent livelihood. Mr. Bronson Reynolds says that in his 
experience in connection with New York, he found it to be invariably 
the case, that, once a girl was down, there never failed those who 
would try to persuade her that her ruin was irretrievable, and who ~ 
would surround her with a mental atmosphere which made it practically 
impossible for the girl to believe that she could ever extricate herself 
from her present position. With character and friends gone, penniless 
after—often long before—the birth of her child, with tempters on 
every hand and with the constant demand of men for such as she to 
satisfy their passing sexual impulses—how is an inexperienced girl 
to escape ? Every circumstance conspires to push her forward down 
a path of vice. 

I shall never forget the look or the long-drawn ‘“ Oh, yes ”’ of a 
refined, gentle-looking girl, as she turned from time to time from the 
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man who had bought her for the night, to answer my query as to 
whether she would rather “ live straight ”’ than continue in her present 
life, and to tell how she was saving up to go to America with her child 
at the earliest opportunity to earn a decent livelihood there, since it 
was impossible to give up the life here at once—*‘ for what could I 
earn to keep us both ? ” 

We have been told this evening by a man-speaker that the task 
of bringing about a better state of morality is women’s work. This 
is a great tribute to our character and influence, but it is, nevertheless, 
a wrongful devolution on women of a responsibility that should be 
borne in common. If I am not mistaken, the bringing about, in 
the future, of the total non-existence of the girl-mother is, very 
peculiarly, men’s work, and it would be well if they would lay it to 
heart. The demand for the prostitute-class comes from men; it is 
nearly always they who tempt the innocent girl in the first instance, 
and when a girl is turned out of her home, with but few exceptions, 
it is the father who does so. His wounded pride is of greater 
importance to him than the fate of his child, and but rarely does he 
seek to punish the real offender. 

Another responsibility is peculiarly a man’s. There are many 
men who, while they have a code of honour which prevents them from 
seducing a girl, have no compunction whatever in making use of one 
who has already yielded to another man, or of passing her on to others. 
Once she is down, they consider her their lawful prey. And yet these 
same men, as sportsmen, would not take a sitting shot; or as boxers, 
would scorn to hit a man when heis down. But when it is the case of a 
fallen, helpless girl, with the whole world against her, they, with no 
consciousness of baseness or injustice, think it no shame to drag her 
further in the mire and render her recovery more difficult. 

Let men face these things squarely and admonish each other, 


before they so generously hand over the whole task of raising the moral 
standard to women. 
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